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BEFORE the teacher of history can make a suc- 
cess of his chosen profession, he must become 
acquainted with the many books relating to his 
subject. His first aim should be to acquire a greater 
knowledge of those books which will prove useful in 
his work. This means that he must know not only 
reference books suitable for enlarging his own history 
content, but also those adapted to the minds of the 
children whom he is teaching. To acquire so great 
knowledge calls for labor on the part of the teacher; 
. he must needs inspect many volumes, learning what 
period each covers, how these are treated, whether 
the account is reliable, attractive, useful to his class, 
and its price. 1 The best guide for American history 
is Channing, Hart and Turner, but a cheaper and less 
complicated guide, Andrews, Gambrill and Tall, "A 
Bibliography of History" (recently revised), will prove 
helpful to the teacher, especially if he is in a small 
school where the amount of money for books is limited. 
For recent books and magazine articles, the Readers' 
Guide, the A. L. A. Monthly Book List, Poole's Index, 
and the Annual Literary Index are useful, though 
many teachers do not have access to these. One may 
keep in touch with the new books through the His- 
torical Outlook, the teachers' magazines, various re- 
views like that of the New York Times, and through 
the catalogues of the publishers, which are free and 
prove helpful in selection of books. The Macmillan 
Company has a "Round Robin," and the American 
Book Company publishes selected lists for all grades, 
including many books on history. The F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, of Dansville, New York, has a 
graded series called the "Instructor." These are men- 
tioned merely as types; there are many others. The 
teacher should be continually consulting magazines 
and newspapers for timely articles upon his subject, 
especially for the more recent years of our history, 
which are not treated in the text or in the standard 
works. 

This knowledge of books and papers the teacher 
will endeavor to pass on to the pupil, having him learn 
how to find the books that he needs, and how 
to value them, putting aside the worthless, not 
merely reading and believing without question 
what first comes to him. Each pupil should learn 
to ask for the best books on the topic assigned 
to him. If the library is inadequate, and the 



only available reference a poor one, the pupil should 
see this and know the reasons for its short-comings. 
Then he can make allowances in writing his report of 
the assignment. While studying books, the student 
should become skilled in the use of tables of contents, 
indexes, foot-notes, and bibliographies, so that he may 
see readily what a book has to say on certain topics ; 
what its chief authorities are : and what books or 
articles may be found upon any subject which he 
wishes to investigate. 2 

My high school pupils from time to time ask me of 
what value history is. Although more interest is 
evinced in its study since the war, it is more and more 
an elective, and children who find it hard, question its 
usefulness. At some point in the course, I aim to give 
a short talk on the value, of history, chiefly for the 
benefit of my history class, but also for classes study- 
ing in the room at the time, and for the patrons, some 
of whom object to history as a subject in the cur- 
riculum. I usually begin with some definition of his- 
tory, or with comments upon history given by authori- 
ties. I like these three quoted by Myers in his 
"Medieval and Modern History." 

"The real history of the human race is the history 
of the tendencies which are perceived by the mind, and 
not of events which are discovered by the senses." 
— Buckle. 

"Historical facts should not be a burden to the 
memory, but an illumination of the soul." — Lord 
Acton. 

"But history ought surely in some degree, if it is 
worth anything, to anticipate the lessons of time. We 
shall all no doubt be wise after the event; we study 
history that we may be wise before the event." — 
Seeley. 

A recent number of Current Events answered the 
question "Why We Study History" in part as follows : 

"The chief reason is that the successes and failures of the 
past, the good and the bad, may serve as a light to guide us in 
our own times and in preparation for the future . . . The 
peril of these times of ours comes from the appalling number 
of people who know little of history or scorn its teachings." 

History, true history, includes everything that man 
has thought or done in his enormous development 
from the savage of very low mentality to the modern- 
ist of highest intellectuality. Its study will therefore 



1 Cf. Coir.m'tter of Seven, p. 115. 



* Cf. Johnson, The Teaching of History, p. 335, and also 
Committee of Seven, p. 95. 
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appeal to the imagination, strengthen the memory, 
lead to intelligent thought, and train judgment. 3 

Lord Acton's opinion that history should illumine 
the soul is very much in accord with modern history 
teaching. While all will agree that a basis of fact is 
necessary, and that children need a liberal supply of 
definite facts, whether for business or for college, the 
fact is not the main and only consideration in teaching 
history. There are many aims, and as a result, many 
values. Among the aims I should include : 

1. Systematic study on the part of the child. 

2. Knowledge of the past, by which he may make 

3. A judgment of the present, and 

4. A foreshadowing of the future; while character-building, 
personal culture, and patriotism are other aims by no means 
subservient to these. 

One of the chief aims is to enable the student to 
understand the times in which he lives ; and it is well 
early in the course to call his attention to present con- 
ditions, assigning as a problem how they "came to be" 
what they are. 

In the study of American history by a fourth year 
high school class, which we may take as a type, I 
should have the following aims, very similar to those 
given above. 

1. Systematic habits of thought and study. 

2. Knowledge of United States history. 

3. Taste for good historical reading. 

4. Patriotism of the right type. 

5. Training for higher social efficiency by proper inter- 
pretation of the past. 

In attaining these aims interest and enthusiasm are 
first of all essential on the part of both teacher and 
pupil. An enthusiastic teacher can impart much 
knowledge through his own intense interest, and one 
enthusiastic pupil can rouse a class from mental 
lethargy. The teacher's main task then is to interest 
his pupils. He can do this by the proper use of col- 
lateral reading. Some teachers object to collateral 
reading, and advocate thorough mastery of one book, 
the text. But what text does not need elaboration? 
The teacher may supply this in part ; but just as surely 
as the teaching of physics is a failure without a lab- 
oratory, so the teaching of history is a failure without 
additional books with which the pupil may perform 
"experiments" in the so-called laboratory method. A 
problem assigned to the student for his own solution 
will be just as effective for history as a specific gravity 
problem to be worked out in the physical laboratory. 
It has the additional value of keeping the child busy 
working upon something definite. Of course there 
should be a thorough study of the text, and much of 



* See Channing, Hart and Turner, Guide, p. 7. 



this with the teacher, who, in the assignments, will 
point out the vital facts. Needless to say, the teacher 
must know the text-book. 

From collateral reading teacher and class should 
aim: 

1. To make history real. Nothing else will make it effective. 

2. To gain additional information. Many events are of 
necessity lightly treated in the text; many are omitted alto- 
gether and in order to form a complete picture we must read 
from other books. "The Sotweed Factor" gives us a vivid 
picture of life on a Maryland plantation. The Journal of one 
of the men who threw the tea overboard gives us more infor- 
mation about the affair, and invests it with reality. The 
Maryland "Peggy Stewart" incident is seldom mentioned in 
this connection, certainly Marylanders should know about it. 

3. To cultivate taste. By becoming acquainted with various 
books, by the teacher's criticism, by his own conclusions, the 
student is forming a taste for what is best in historical litera- 
ture. 

4. To arouse interest. 

5. To develop insight. 

6. To form proper habits. 

Naturally this calls for much advance work on the 
part of the instructor — a careful planning of the 
course — as children cannot be left to their own de- 
vices. I have tried both optional and required read- 
ings, and find that a certain minimum must be re- 
quired. A few students will read more than the as- 
signment, but many will not. 

The usual objections to collateral reading are that 
it has no value; wastes time; requires books that are 
not at hand; and costs a great deal of money. The 
teacher who has a non-progressive school board or 
neighborhood must needs employ the utmost tact to 
secure what he wants ; and, in arranging his book-list, 
he should observe great care, so as not to justify their 
suspicions, and at the same time consider the ends 
which he desires to attain, and the methods which he 
means to use. 

The question of time may be eliminated by employ- 
ing the topical method, and making the pupil a definite 
reading assignment for a certain day instead of a text 
assignment. Lack of books may be overcome by 
judicious selection. The teacher should determine the 
topics which he wishes to develop during the year, 
then consult the best books on these subjects, find 
those which most exactly serve his purpose, estimate 
their cost, and apply to the principal or to the school 
board. The cost may be kept down in this way; in- 
creasing the number of titles is more expensive than 
buying a sufficient number of books already in use. 
Time may be saved by correlation between history 
teacher and English teacher, making the same reading 
do for both where possible. English themes may have 
historical subjects; the history instructor may, and 
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probably will, correct mistakes in English, not only in 
class, but on history papers. If he is in a small high 
school, like many in the United States, he will perhaps 
have both English and history. In such a case, the 
above method will simplify his work as well as ?a 
time for his pupils. Everything really depends upon 
the teacher. Once he convinces his school board and 
community that the books are being used to some 
purpose, he will get what he wants. Often he can 
arouse enough interest among pupils to have them 
earn money for the library. We do so every year, and 
although the sum is not large, we are gradually ac- 
quiring a good library. 

It is both possible and practicable to do much read- 
ing of a varied kind, and yet cover the text as a basis 
or outline. Recently I asked a secondary school teacher 
what collateral reading she required of her class. "All 
we can do is to cover the text," was her reply. My 
opinion is that the text will be learned more promptly, 
the facts be retained more completely, the interest be 
awakened more keenly by outside reading. One must 
display common sense in selecting his material, adapt- 
ing it not only to the special purpose which he has in 
view, but also to the class, and to the individual stu- 
dent. The same material may serve more than one 
purpose, at times all purposes. There will be read- 
ing for information, for knowledge, for interest, for 
illustration of the historical method. 4 

With the text as an outline, the class may be as- 
signed readings to supplement the text, to supply de- 
tails not given in even a good text-book. Such read- 
ing should be learned. If individual assignments are 
made the reports should be for the whole class, who 
should take notes during the recitation, and be re- 
sponsible for the facts. Biography lends itself readily 
to this sort of work. There are few students who do 
not like to study the personal element shown in biog- 
raphy or memoirs ; and even when we are aiming at 
information, we may as well follow, where possible, 
the line of interest. Under some circumstances it is 
well to take up the lives of leading men and women 
of a period before the more formal study of that per- 
iod; 5 Columbus and the early explorers (Marco Polo 
is fascinating), or the heroes and statesmen of the 
Revolution. To make this work interesting, the 
characters must seem alive to the pupils, so that they 
may feel the force of their personality. 

Readings for interest and reality need not be learned 
and recited. From these the pupil will gain a vivid 
impression of the past, a feeling that all these curious 
things actually happened many years ago. If the book 



is very entertaining, he will read on and on; so this 
part of the course should be treated merely as good 
reading, and the pupil should be permitted to read as 
much as he likes, and to stop when he pleases. He 
should feel free to go to the library in his leisure hours 
to read the books which he likes, and to follow up any 
original ideas which may develop. His opinion of all 
books read should be asked. I had last year one boy 
of twelve in second year. We had no separate library ; 
only an open shelf in the recitation room; but he read 
most of those books, partly because they were easily 
accessible. John Bennett has said: 

"As a lad's life is the measure of his strength, so a 
lad's dreams are the measure of his soul." 7 

Shall we not aid him in the selection of his reading? 

Books of travel, studies of limited periods, and local 
history are all concrete, while the text, too frequently 
is abstract, generalized. However, when it is ex- 
panded by the reading of these other books, it becomes 
clear and is remembered more easily. I have never 
had to urge a child to read Alice Morse Earle's stories 
of colonial life. All books describing in an entertain- 
.ing way the customs of the people are useful both for 
reality and for interest. Sources carefully chosen 
serve the same purpose. Many magazine articles 
are excellent, The St. Nicholas for February, 1916, 
gives an article entitled, "When Washington Went 
Travelling." Students do not require urging to read 
such an article. This one was especially interesting 
to my 1916 class as it mentions Elkton (our county 
town) and Washington's stop at "Tommy Giles's little 
tavern near Elkton, Md." 

Paul Leland Haworth's "George Washington, 
Farmer," appealed to them as they live in a similar 
farming community, and could compare their life with 
his. Haworth's "United States in Our Own Times," 
recently published, reads very entertainingly too, par- 
ticularly the account of the reconstruction period. 

Assignments aimed to increase a knowledge of his- 
torical literature and a liking for it should emphasize 
the life of the author, his purpose, his training; the 
material which he used, whether or not he is fair- 
minded, and whether he spent enough effort and time 
in preparation. The first assignment for this sort of 
work should be required; later ones may be optional. 
Certain pages may be read, or individual assignments 
may be made with definite questions. Indeed for 
much of this outside reading questions should be given 
as a guide to the inexperienced student. What period 
does the book cover? Does it tell a story, or empha- 
size a moral? Does it give the bare facts, or the 



* Cf. Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 330. 
5 Cf. Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 175. 



' Cf. Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 332. 
'St. Nicholas, April, 1916, p. 483. 
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author's interpretation of those facts? Is it essay, his- 
tory or fiction? Is it unprejudiced? Is it easy to read? 
Does difficult reading imply dullness? 8 Sometimes a 
book which is hard to read proves interesting after all. 
And it is quite true that students often enjoy an assign- 
ment which they would never undertake to read vol- 
untarily. Finally, how does the book rank among 
others of its type? While the class is studying this 
phase of the work, it is well to have a criticism of the 
text. Pupils should learn that we need not agree with 
it entirely, or believe its statements too implicitly. 

Assignments to illustrate the historical method 
should be taken up in class. The teacher will dis- 
tribute copies of sources with prepared questions. 
When the class assembles these may be discussed, and 
the method of making histories brought out. Several 
class periods may be devoted to the work, and assign- 
ments should be for the class. Finally a piece of writ- 
ten work may be required. A local instance may be 
suggestive. We have a history of Cecil County, 
Maryland, written by George Johnston about 1880. A 
few years ago an attempt was made to revise it. Un- 
fortunately for the history, the editor died before the 
task was completed. But the pupils living in the com- 
munity know what efforts were made in the neighbor- 
hood to collect old family and church records, pictures 
of antiques and of old houses, names of farms, etc. 
This is a concrete instance, and brings the matter 
home. Taking this editor's experience as a beginner, 
we can show how other historians build up their work ; 
why there must be gaps in history where there are no 
sources; why many writers base their histories upon 
reliable secondary works; how to judge these second- 
ary works; what constitutes a good historian; the 
names of the best histories, their authors, and the main 
facts in their lives. Something of this kind was done 
under the guidance of our primary supervisor last 
year. She asked several schools to prepare a brief 
local history of the district in which the school was 
located, and the result was published in the county 
paper. Such work is practical and helpful. This 
study of local history is one of the best methods of 
arousing interest, and even if some of it is merely 
tradition, one can separate the false from the true, and 
thus again bring home a point in historical method. 
When there is little that may be termed "collateral 
reading," the teacher may take the pupils to an his- 
torical place in the community, always having them 
note certain points, or answer certain definite questions. 
We are fortunate enough to have several excellent 
Maryland histories, a history of the county, and sev- 



eral illustrative books. Other counties may not have 
the material at hand; but they can always find some- 
thing interesting in local history. 

(to be continued) 



VITALIZING THE HISTORY LESSON 

By SYLVIA LOUISE LATSHAW 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 

THE eleventh grade history class in the Chapel 
Hill High School found the treatment of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, as given in 
their text-book, both difficult and uninteresting. 

To vitalize and make interesting the study and to 
develop appreciation of the work of the framers of our 
fundamental law the class decided to hold a consti- 
tutional convention. It was the teacher's aim to have 
the class discover, in part at least, how difficult it was 
to create a national government from thirteen jealous 
States. Copies of the "Proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention,"* by James Madison, were secured 
and after looking them over we decided to debate only 
the Virginia Plan and the New Jersey Plan because 
from these plans the constitution developed. 

The Virginia Plan provided for a Legislature of 
two houses. The members of the lower house were 
to be elected by the voters of the States and repre- 
sentation in this body was to be apportioned according 
to the wealth and population of the States. The lower 
house was to choose the upper house. Small States 
would thus have few representatives in the lower 
house and possibly none in the upper. Another im- 
portant provision of the Virginia Plan was that Con- 
gress could veto any bill passed by a State which in 
the opinion of Congress did not accord with the na- 
tional constitution or laws. 

The New Jersey Plan agreed with the Virginia Plan 
in many particulars but it differed in this essential, 
that under it the members of Congress were to repre- 
sent the individual States, and each State was to be 
equally represented in the national legislative body. 

The Connecticut Compromise under which features 
of the two plans were combined was the plan finally 
adopted by the Convention. Through this "Great 
Compromise" our federal government was established. 

After we had decided on the part of the debate we 
meant to reproduce, a list was made of the speakers. 
The representatives of the States were kept together. 
To each member of the class one representative was 
assigned for whose remarks he was responsible. The 



8 Johnson. The Teaching of History, p. 334. 



* Copies of this book can be borrowed from the University 
Library. At least one book is needed for every five pupils. 



